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THE BROTHERS’ QUARREL, 


Of the divided affections too often observable 
among brothers, a most remarkable instance hap- 
pened a few years ago in the family of a gentle- 
man in the north of Scotland. George and Wil- 
liam Sterling were the only sons of the gentleman 
alluded to, and they had grown to manhood in the 
exercise of that mutual kindness, which it is so 
delightful to observe, in relations in that degree 
of consanguinity. I am not aware that there was 
anything remarkable in their characters; they 
were simply two respectable young men of good 
education; and while the elder was reared to the 
enjoyment of a competent fortune, the younger 
soon attained such a degree of distinction at the 
bar, as rendered his condition little less enviable. 

On the death of their mother, which took place 
when they were between twenty and thirty years 
of age, some dispute arose respecting a legacy, 
the destination of which had not been expressed 
in terms sufficiently clear, and which, after a 
brief suit at law, was determined in favor of the 
elder brother. At first it was resolved by the 
two brothers that this plea should be amicably 
conducted, merely for the purpose of deciding an 
uncertain matter; but some circumstances unex- 
pectedly occurred which, acting upon the inflam- 
mable nature of the elder, and not being met 
with a proper spirit by the younger brother, 
speedily produced a decided alienation between 
them. Each retired sullenly into the fortress of 
his own pride; nor were their father’s entreaties 
and good offices, or their common recollections 
of twenty affectionate and happy years, of the 
least avail in bringing them once more together. 
They did not again meet for ten years, and then 
The old gentleman had 
died in the presence of his eldest son only, reiter- 
ating with his latest breath, those injunctions so 
often before employed in vain, that his two sons 
might be restored to brotherly friendship, an ob- 
ject, he said, which engrossed his thoughts so 
much in life, that he felt as if he could not rest 
at peace in his grave, unless it were accomplish- 
ed. The two brothers met, but without taking 
the least notice of each other, when respectively 
mounting their carriages, in order to follow the 
corpse of their father to the family burying- 
ground, in Aberdeen. Their hearts were still 


filled with fierce and indignant feelings towards 


each other, though it is not improbable that the 
elder had been somewhat touched, almost imper- 
ceptibly to himself, by the dying entreaties of his 
father. The procession consisting of a hearse 
and the carriages of the two brothers, set out on 
its long and dreary journey, which was rendered 
additionally melancholy by the gloom of a De- 
cember day. 

It was originally designed that there should be 
no stoppage, except to exchange horses, till they 
reached their destination; but this arrangement 
was destined to be strangely disconcerted. A 
fall of snow, which had begun only that morning 
in the low country, was found, when they reach- 
edthe hilly region, to have ‘been of two days’ 
Continuance; and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty, that they reached a lonely inn, about half 
way towards the capital, beyond which, it was 
declared by the postillions, there was no possibil- 
ity of proceeding that day. This humble place 
of entertainment was accustomed to lodge only 
such guests as carriers, and as it was partly oc- 
Cupied on the present occasion by various way- 
arers; the host with all his anxiety to accomo- 





date such distinguished guests, as those who had 
just arrived, found he could not by any means 
offer them more than two rooms. It was his ex- 
pectation, that, while one of these was devoted, 
as decency required tothe reception of the corpse, 
the other would serve for the two mourners; and 
he accordingly proposed to make up an additional 
bed in the room, which he had marked as that 
which should receive his living guests. Wha 
was his astonishment, and what was the astonish- 
ment of all the inmates ofthe house, when he 
was informed by a servant, that one of the gen- 
tlemen would sleep in one of the rooms, while 
the other had no objection to that, in which he 
had placed the corpse! It was not for him, how- 
ever, to make any resistance to such an arrange- 
ment, and he accordingly caused the rooms to be 
prepared, as befitted the tastes of his guests. 

It must communicate a strange feeling to know 
that two brothers, men of cultivated understand- 
ings, and each respected in his sphere, for public 
and private worth—actually carried this dreadful 
arrangement into effect, in order to avoid, what 
they must have contemplated as a more painful 
thing—the spending of a single night in each 
other’s company. It was the younger who pro- 
posed, as a solution of the dilemma in which he 
found they were placed, to take up his quarters 
in the same chamber with the corpse; unpardona- 
ble as the eldet was for his share of the dissension, 
it was but justice to him to state, that he could 
not, after the dying request of his father, have 
encountered the sensations which might be ex- 
pected to arise in so dreadful a situation. Dur- 
ing the evening, as the storm prevented them 
from going out of doors, each kept his own room, 
and was severally served with the refreshments 
which he required. Night came, and each went 
to rest. Morning returned, and still the storm 
was unabated. It was therefore necessary to 
spend another day in the same extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. Slowly waned the hours of the 
twilight; and still the snow continued to fall in 
its broad and lazy flakes, seeming to the two 
brothers, as each surveyed it listlessly from his 
window, the very personification of monotony. 
As the rooms were close to each other, and only 
divided by a thin partition, through which there 
was a door of communication, each of the unhap- 
py gentlemen could overhear every thing that his 
neighbor did, almost to his very breathing. It, 
at length, became the amusement of each, un- 
known to his fellow, to watch the proceedings of 
the other, to note every foot-fall, to register every 
sigh. George, in particular, became interested, 
in spite of himself, situation of his brother, 
which, in consi f what he had heard 
from the lips of father, bore to him an 
aspect more rep’ painful than perhaps to 
the actual sufferer. « 

At length, when after a weary day, the time of 
rest again drew nigh, and the house became more 
than usually still, he heard a groan—a groan 
partly suppressed, but still ‘bearing distinctly the 
impress of unutterable anguish, proceed from his 
brother’s room. He listened more intently, and 
in a few minutes he could make out that the liv- 
ing tenant of the death chamber was prostrated 
beside the coffin, weeping,—bitterly weeping— 
but still making every effort to bury the expression 
of his grief in his own bosom. It may easily be 
imagined that such sounds, coming upon a heart, 
which had insensibly been undergoing a softening 
process coring the whole day, must have had the 
best effect. Still the rancor of ten years was not 
to be got over by tears shed under such circum 
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stances. He softly stole, however, to the door, 
and watched with the most intense anxiety every 
respiration and movement of his afflicted brother. 
After waiting a few minutes, he distinctly heard 
William breathe forth the words, * O mother!’ 
and that in a tone, which referred so pointedly to 
the source of their unhappy quarrel, that he could 
no longer entertain a doubt as to the nature of 
his brother’s reflections. A thousand tender as- 
sociations were awakened by that endeared word; 
he reverted to the early days, when they had no 
contention, but for her affections; no rivalry, but 
for the kind bounty, which she was always ready 
to bestow upon each alike. Human nature could 
hold no longer, and he gently tapped at the door, 
which had hitherto kept them apart, ‘‘ William,” 
he said, ‘‘may I come in?” The voice of affec- 
tion could not be mistaken—William opened the 
door in an instant, and, as if he had guessed in- 
tuitively the disposition of his brother, rushed 
into his arms. 

The next day saw the two brothers amicably 
proceeding in one vehicle to the family burying 
place, where, in the grave of their father, they in- 
humed every bitter feeling they had entertained 
against each other; and at present, taught by the 
sufferings which they endured in their period 
of alienation, there is no pair of friends, whe 
take such pains to cherish each other’s affections, 
or to avoid all means of converting them into gall. 

[Chambersburg Jour. 








MORALITY. 








A SAD DOMESTIC HISTORY. 

Proctor was the son of Mr. B . 
former proprietor of a township of land in one of 
the United States. His early youth was marked 
by no species of depravity. He was educated at 
Cambridge, and though averse to study, his na- 
tive talents won for him in due time the honors of 
a graduate. 

But his volatile genius could not be confined to 
a learned profession, and at his own request, his 
father furnished him with a supply of English 
goods, to commence business as a merchant in 

Here he became acquainted with 
Mary S , & young woman of more than or- 
dinary beavty and accomplishments. Known to 
be of an affluent family, he was every where re- 
ceived with deference as the favored and approv- 
ed admirer of Mary S . 

He seemed to have made a league with the 
‘* god of rosy wine,” for though always his votary, 
he had as yet been able to conceal this fact. To 
do this, was in those days easy, for the social 
glass found its place in almost every family circle. 
But, though no one said, ‘‘ P——-— drinks too 
much,” yet his business soon became deranged, 
and his indulgent father was called on from time 
to time to advance large sums of money. Time 
after time did he yield to the solicitations of his pro- 
digal son, until he found that if he continued his 
munificence, his own Jarge estate would be en- 
cumbered. He refused any longer to mend his 
“* broken business” and poor Proctor, by his own 
indiscretion deprived of employment, seemed more 
than ever devoted to the maddening indulgences 
of inebriety. All this soon came to the ear of 
Mary’s father, who wisely considered that a union 
with P. , would by no means secure the 
happiness of his child. He accordingly inform- 
ed , that unless he ‘should immediately, 
from an idler and debauchee, become a man of 
business, he must cherish no hopes of union with 
his daughter. 
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Here, for the first time, flashed upon the mind 
of P —, the conviction that he must change 
his course, or be hopelessly ruined. He went to 
his father and with all the eloquence of true con- 
trition, implored his forgiveness for the past, and 
his assistance for the future, but only on condition 


of thorough reform; but with a frank, owl- 
edgement of past indiscretion, he not onlg™jwned 





the necessity, but made the most sole omi- 
ses of amendment, ; 
But alas! Total abstinence from all that can in- 


toricate, was not then deemed necessary, even for 
those whose moral strength had been all destroy- 


ed in the contest with the demon of drunkenness. 


The sequel will show how futile were engage- 


ments and resolutions, where wisdom was want- 
ing to keep the enemy wholly without the gate. 


Mr. B., having never before seen so much con- 


trition in his son, and knowing his capacity for 
business, again furnished him with money, but 
with this injunction that if he spent it with riotous 
companions, never to enter his door again. Proc- 
tur nodded assent, and departed for B , that 
grand emporium of virtue and vice. 


‘* Rare news in the Sentinel,” said cprony 





H., as he saw Proctor crossing to the oppost 
walk, as if to avoid a spell. 
P.’s answer, alarmed the worthy landlord, and 
convinced him that something must be done. 

‘Then you do not take mugh interest in the 
news to-day? At any rate come in and try the 
flavor of my French Noyeau.” One glass, thought 
Proctor, will not unfit me for business; and I will 
take but one. The landlord discovered a shrink- 
ing, and almost abhorrence, on the part of his 
victim, as he entered again his former haunts; but 
with the aid of his faithful adherents, all was soon 
reconciled, and Proctor drank deeper than ever 
of the maddening bowl. 

How, in five days, he spent the sum of $300, is 
not known. He might have gambled, or had the 
landlord, when he robbed him of his reason, taken 
his purse also, it would have been just as kind; 














but be that as it may, it is certain that the sixth | Sarah were at :heir posts, while ‘‘ Cousin Julia,” 
day after he left his father, destitute of money, |their mother being absent, performed the duties 


he enlisted as a marine, took his bounty money, 
and purchasing with it a female mourning suit, 
sent it with the following letter to the door of 
Mary S. 

** To Mary S. 

I have taken my pen to write; I have laid it 
down; I have taken it again and again. How 
shail { in the destraction of my soul, set down my 
last farewell? The fatal fascination of liquor has 
undone me. TI have but one more draught to 
drink, that must give me energy in my last ex- 
tremity. I had determined on a reform; but the 
demon intemperance, has like a staunch murder- 
er, pursued me, till hopeless, a wretched alien| 
from my father’s house, (for I dare not enter his 
door again) I determine on suicide. 

My parents will have another cause to ———, 
but I stop. They are not blameless; wine and 
cordial were the beverage of my infantile days; 
no wonder that in manhood my spirits were buoy- 
ed up by brandy. . 

What awaits me in futurity, I'‘know not; yet I 
believe the doom of the self-murderer,as pronounc- 
ed in Holy Writ; but hell flames cannot be worse 
than what I now feel. 

I have but one request; wear for me the:habjt’ 
of mourning,—refuse me not. Our separatioji is" 
eternal; for when you shall havé-left this world; 
an impassable gulf will forever part us. hi 


At what hour he returned to ’K. is unknown, 
but early on the morning of the seventh day after 
he had lefthis father, Mr. B. was called out to see 
the dead body of his only son, suspended from the 
limb of an apple tree but a few rods from his door. 
It. is easy to imagine the grief that overwhelmed 
this once happy family. 

A rapid decline seized the delicate, frame of 
Mary-S , and: in five months she was at rest 











|the most violent grief, and towards the close of 
i her life, was deranged, talking incessantly of her 
‘son. This is not a fabrication of the fancy, but a 
' statement of truths, which hundreds can attest. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE GOLD AND PURPLE PIGEON, 
‘* Oh, sister, see the pretty bird—it is eating 
ice.” His littie sister came running from the 
fire, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Do, Ma, give it some cof- 
fee and toast?” 

Mrs, Hobart gently raised the window which 
opened on a balcony in front of the house. The 
poor little dove was cold and hungry, and the 
sympathies of the children were excited to the 

ighest degree. 

It was a clear, frosty morning; and the table 
was standing from which we had just eaten our 
breakfast. 

Glad indeed was Pigeon to partake of it, and 
he eagerly devoured all the brown and white 
bread which the kind lady broke in small pieces 
for him. 


The hurried tone of} . 
pretty bird,”’ said Sarah, ‘‘ I know she would want 
\it.”” ** How I should likey”’ exclaimed Albert,” to 
have such a pretty thing always to play with, and 











beyond ‘‘ that bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns.” Mrs. B——. lived twoyears, a prey to 


‘*] wish little Ellen knew how to see this dear 


have it never die.—Oh, how gold its neck is! 
Mother, please to give it some more bread?” 

The bird finished his morning repast, and 
smoothing his beautiful plumage, nodded his thanks 
to the little entertainers, and departed, leaving 
them; hoping that he would come every morning, 
and breakfast with them. 

The next morning we were not forgotten by 
grateful Pigeon. He came and perched himself 
upon the iron railing around the balcony, (which 
was perfectly covered with ice); his feet slipping 
backwards, sometimes in danger of being preci- 
pitated into the court yard below. Albert and 


— of the Manor,” to the poor shivering 
bird. 

Again we were refreshed by the sight of our 
morning visitor; and so for some time, until one 
day we watched for hours, but he did not appear. 

** Oh,” said Albert, ‘‘ I amafraid the pretty bird 
is frozen to death. Mother, ain’t that the reason 
why you tell us to love Jesus Christ? because as 
soon as I love any thing else, it goes right away.” 
‘Ves, my dear, that is the reason;—there is 
nothing in this world that is lasting; and we all 
want something to love, that will not die. Jesus 
Christ will never die, and he loves you all the 
time, although he takes away the life of the gold 
and purple Pigeon.” . 





From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE MISEDUCATED KITTEN. 

A little girl in Paris had a kitten given to her 
when it was very young. would not wait till 
the cat had weaned it, able to eat for 
itself, but insisted on at once. You 
may be sure she had no le with it, and 
I imagine she could not much else to 
do, to be able to take the ‘pains she did. How- 
ever that may be, she seems to have been a pa- 
bent and persevering child; for when she found 
that the poor little thing would not eat, and was 
likely to starve, she actually undertook to teach 
it to drink out of a spoon—not by lapping with its 
tongue, as cats usually do—it was too young to 
be able to do that—but taking the spoon in its 
mouth, just as a little baby might! And she suc- 
ceeded too! the little kitten did learn to take its 
breakfast from’the'spoon, with which its mistress 
fed it, like a baby. 

But then, mack the consequence! By-and-by 
this little kitten grew big, and its little mistress be- 
gan to think it too much trouble to feed a grown-up 
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not only was unable to hunt about for its own pro. 
vision, but it would not eat or drink what was ge 
before it. ‘Fi poor animal not having learned at 
first to lap with its tongue, kept all the while 
thrusting its- whole muzzle into the plate, ang 
would never learn to do otherwise: it very soon 
died of thirst and hunger. Ah! thought I to my. 
self when I read this, how many poor neglected 
children this story represents! How many there 
are, whose foolish parents, like the little girl, take 
pains to spoil them, while they are young and fit 
to be playthings; forgetting that when they grow 
up, this will be their ruin! 

One thing more; observe how the kitten wag 
taught todo what nobody would have thought a 
cat gould do; this was education—‘‘ drawing out” 
powers which you would not have supposed it had, 
It was a wrong education for the cat—and sg 
many a poor child gets a wrong education froma 
worldly parent: but the same pains would brin 
about good effects, just as great and remarkable, 
if taken in a right way. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion, 

SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLER.—M. I. 

These sketches are prepared from the journal 
of a traveller for the young readers of the Youth’s 
Companion. He hopes they will be interesting 
and useful. What is related is true, though not 
occurring in the connection as related. Some of 
them happened years since, and others more re- 
cently. 

Would you Jike to take an excursion with me 
to the white mountains, which you know are in 
New Hampshire? That’s right, my young friend, 
take your map and find me the place. They are 
called white, from their appearance to the travel- 
ler, or sailor coming upon the coast; they are at 
their highest summit, crowned with naked rocks, 
destitute of any verdure. The highest is named 
Washington, and some which are not so high are 
named from four of the former Presidents of the 
United States. Washington is six thousand feet 
in height. I think most of my young readers will 
not feel inclined to ascend so high, especially after 
I shall tell them how difficult it is, and how a lady 
who undertook the ascent a day or two before [ 
was there, became so fatigued, that the only way 
that the gentleman who waswith her could assist her 
was by tying a handkerchief around his body and 
drawing her up. But we have come to the end of 
our journey too soon, and must go back and come 
along by degrees. On account of my health and 
to see more of the country, I took this excursion 
on foot. It was a fine day when I started, and 
my road lay through a solitary region, so that for 
many miles I had no one to speak to, and became 
very solitary. I seated myself under a tree and took 
out a small bundle of bread nicely spread and a 
slice of cold ham. I cannot tell you what a relish 
it had, but I'was not pleased with my entire soli- 
tude. As I was sitting on the grass, longing for 
some companion, a young dog, very playful and 
pretty, ran up to me without the least fear, and 
when I divided my bread and ham with him, he 
looked up into my face with so grateful and kind 
a look, that I fancied ‘our ftiendship was made, 
and if the little dog cculd have spoken, that he 
would have promised to follow me to the ends of 
the earth. hen I arose, he gambolled about me 
licking my hand and even jumping about me. He 
seemed as much as I to rejoice at finding a com- 
panion. I was afraid he would soon desert me, 
but his playful capers soon settled down into a 
sober regular trot close at my heels. But alas! 
after I had cherished a deep affection for the dog, 
and formed a plan in my mind at the end of my 
journey to give him to a young friend, and after 
he had eaten from my hand and been a com- 
panion for ten miles, he deserted me. I could 
not blame him. We passed a cottage where I 
called for a bowl of bread and milk, and my dog 








cat with a spoon, and so left it to shift for itself, as 
other cats do. But the poor thing would not! It 


found an old or a new friend in another dog of 
about his age, and I left them mutually pleased 
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and have never seen him again. I went along 

thinking to myself, thus it is in the journey of 

life. We place our affections upon some object 

py the way, and how often do these objects disap- 

point us, as my dog deserted me. E. D 
August, 1835. 
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IDOLATROUS CUSTOMS. 
From the Youth's Miscellany. 

The following account of the burning of the dead body of 
2 Burmese priest, is given by an American now in Rangoon. 
How foolish and expensive is idolatry! 

Rancoon, Jan. 1834. 

Ihave seen so much of idolatry and supersti- 
tion within a month, that I know not where to be- 

in, were I able or disposed to. give a complete 
narration. J have often heard of the show which 
takes place in this country, when a priest’s dead 
body is burned, but_I never was able to even 
guess the height to which it has been carried in 
the present instance. The priest whose funeral 
tbsequies have just taken place, was one of the 
twelve highest priests in the empire, and more than 
ninety years of age. 

The Burmese have a species of embalming, by 
which they preserve the dead bodies of the priests, 
I have understood, sometimes as long as two 
years; and perhaps they might longer still, did 
not the custom of burning the body prevent, which 
ismade a time of frolic and amusement. In order 
tomake a show, and perhaps to make an impres- 
sion on the minds of the spectators, indicating the 
great consequence of the priesthood, their bodies 
only are embalmed, except the kings, for whom I 
believe a similar parade takes place. The body 
ofthe priest after being embalmed is placed in a 
coffin, and this is mounted on four wheels, very 
tastefully decorated, with a canopy, &c. rising a 
litle like a pyramid to the height of 25 or 30 feet. 
The car and coffin, &c. being placed in the cen- 
tre of a large field, large ropes are affixed to each 
end, when the people being divided into two par- 
tiesy pull to see which will draw off the body, 
coffin, &c. This served for one day’s amusement. 

The next day was taken up in firing ground 
rockets; and I think there were more than 24 or 
% of these things, made of large logs, with a 
hole bored through them from 2 1-2 to 4 1-2 
inches in diameter. They were nearly ten or 
twelve feet in length; they are bound round with 
rattan bands, except the ends which are iron. 
These logs being filled with powder, &c. are then 
mounted on a four wheel carriage, upon which is 
placed the image of some real or ‘fancied being. 
Some of the images bore a resemblance to the 
following creatures; a crab, an archer, a deer, a 
Chinaman, a buffalo, a cow, an executioner, a 
cannon, a mounted horseman, an Elephant, a 
Beloo, a Karen, a tortoise, a dandy, and others 
which I cannot name in English and convey any 
idea of the object. After these were all ready, 
and brought upon the ground where they are to 
tun, by the dancers, (a company of whom are at- 
tached to each rocket, ) all things being ready,the 
fuse is fired, and if the powder be good, they 
soon set off upon the run, increasing in speed as 
the powder burns, until it be consumed. Some of 
these rockets run very swiftly, and presented rath- 
era frightful sight. Many of the logs burst, and 

ere we see the benefit of rattan bands, for the 
log is still kept together, and rarely ever flies in 
splinters. In former times, I am told, the rock- 
ets would take a sudden turn, when fired, and 
Tun amongst the crowd,by which means many have 
been killed. At this time the Woongyee [the 
head man,] ordered a rope to be extended, fas- 
tened at each end, which ran through a cylinder 
upon the log, and guided it straight, though sev- 
eral of them ran much farther than the end of the 
rope, and one of them twice its length, which ran 
among the crowd, who of course made way for it 
With all speed, yet two persons were instantly 
killed, and several severely wounded. The log 
Was said to have contained 350 pounds of powder, 





and some were even larger than this. This was 
another day’s sport! 

The burning ground was fenced im, and near 
the centre was a brick platform, over which the 
car containing the coffin, &c. was placed. Four 
long poles were planted, one at each corner, 
which supported a white canopy over the coffin. 
The fire being applied to the funeral pyre, suc- 
cessive explosions of powder were seen, which had 
been placed under the body, and which commu- 
nicated fire to the whole mass. When the fire 
was well kindled, it was a splendid sight, the rol- 
ling waves of red flame were wafted by the wind, 
and the curling smoke was soon displaced. The 
pyre was more than half an hour in burning, and 
then about 30 pyramids of bamboo and paper, 
with various figures, and paintings, were succes- 
sively tumbled upon the fire and consumed. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE TAME FOX, 

Probably, my young readers are acquainted 
with the character of the fox. Ifthey have ever 
read Esop’s, or any other collection of fables, 
they will have learned that he is a vary cunning 
animal, They will recollect, how very slyly he 
sometimes conceals himself; and they will re- 
member his artifices, which at last succeeded in 
obtaining the poor foolish crow’s cheese. Yet 
Monsieur Reynard, is not always so successful 
as to escape detection. You will see a fox, with 
his bright eyes, and bushy tail, in almost every 
collection of animals. The other day, a teamster 
came from ‘‘ the river,’’ as we say, loaded with 
merchandize as usual: it might have been bales, 
or flour, or salt, for what I know, but who would 
have guessed, that he had on board a little tame 
fox? Yet there he was, trying to hop about.— 
Poor fellow! He was a close prisoner. He was 
sent to a boy, an acquaintance of mine, by his 
elder brother in Troy. I know nothing of little 
Reynard’s previous history. He might have been 
taken in Vermont, or the northern part of the 
state of New-York, and sent down the canal to 
Troy. Ifso, he has been quite a traveller. His 
travels, however, are over for the present. He 
is now chained, not far from the place where I 
am writing. Almost every day, the girls and 
boys come from school, to play with him. He 
jumps up, as if he was glad to see them, and 
meant to be very polite. Sometimes he raises 
himself on his hind legs, as if he would give them 
a friendly paw, and makes a queer noise as much 
as to say, ‘howd’ y’ do?” He is very fond of 
milk, which he eats like a cat. He also likes 
meat, and if he could, I suppose he would dearly 
love to have a meal from the little chickens, who 
are in a coop but a little way off. He is nowtied 
under the wood-bouse, and as his chain is quite 
long, he sometimes runs under the carriage-house, 
and digs away in the sand most industriously, as if 
he thought himself in his native forest. 

A few days since, he was taken into the or- 
chard, and fastened to atree. The next morning 
we could see nothing of him, and supposed that 
he had either been stolen, or had broken his 
chain. We soon found however, that neither of 
these things had happened, but that he had dug a 
deep hole under the tree, where he was quite con- 
cealed, 

Sometimes, the children take him out, to give 
him a little exercise. They hold one end of the 
chain fast, and then run, and Reynard runs too, and 
seems to enjoy it mightily. But poor fellow! he soon 
wants to get away. He springs forward, and tries 
and tries again to break his chain. Oh! how hard 
he tries to regain his freedom! I would set him at 
liberty if I could, for I should dearly love to see 
him scamper off. It is true I have the power, but 
I have no right to do it, for he is not mine. 

Now can you think of any thing in the world 
like the chain upon this fox?—Some persons wear 
a chain, which is very similar to it, although it is 
invisible. They may try, as hard as Reynard, 








to move in a wider circle, but they will find it 
impossible. That chain has power even to con- 
fine the thoughts. Now what is it? Is it poverty? 
No! that can never fetter the thoughts—never 
can confine the mind. It is Ignorance! My young 
friends, you need not, I trust you never will be 
confined, by its fetters. Remember that chain is 


IGNORANGE. A. D. W. 
Stockbridge Mass. Aug. 21st, 1835. 
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From the N. York S. 8. Visitor. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 

The following incident was related some time 
since by a Sunday school teacher to his class, in 
enforcing upon them the duty, and showing the 
efficacy of prayer; and having been as a listener, 
much pleased during its recital, I have thought it 
would not prove uninteresting to your readers. It 
has, at any rate, the merit of being true, and not 
founded in fiction or imagination. 

‘* Sitting at my door one delightful afternoon, 
at that hour when the sun is fast sinking below 
the horizon, I was induced by the charming state 
of the weather to take a stroll through the village 
in which I resided. There is somthing in the 
stillness and quiet of the hour which precedes the 
final close of day, and before night has thrown 
her dusky veil over the earth, that is peculiarly 
adapted to deep meditation and serious thought. 
Wrapped in my own reflections, I was pursuing 
my way onward, when a man dressed in the hat- 
iliments of poverty, in a firm but respectful tone, 
accosted me with the usual salutation of the even- 
ing, and asked my assistance. After a few mo- 
ment’s conversation with him, during which the 
interest which the man’s appearance at first cre- 
ated had been sensibly increased, I extended the 
desired relief, and promised to call and see him at 
his own home. This I did not forget. 4K few 
days after, I found my way to his dwelling and 
was gratefully received and heartily thanked for 
my kindness. Though poverty had evidently 
pressed them sore, there was a cleanliness and 
even neatness in the arrangement of the scanty 
articles of furniture in the apartment, and an ap- 
pearance of so much resignation and meekness 
reigning in their habitation, that one could not 
help being struck with the scene. Their story 
was short. W. had once been engaged in work, 
the proceeds of which were sufficient to support 
himself and family with comfort. Misfortune, 
however, had overtaken them, and he was then 
not only destitute of any means to supply the 
urgent necessities of his family or provide them 
with bread, but could obtain no employment. In his 
distress he had not however forgotten the Lorp,but 
continued to worship him in sincerity and truth, 
“a submitted himself with humility to his divine 
will. 

For one whole day himself and children had 
eaten nothing, and the repeated calls he had been 
compelled to make for aid, almost discouraged 
him from asking more. He gathered his family 
around him and prayed unto the Lorp in his dis- 
tress. Arising from his knees he felt encouraged 
to go forth again to the world and seek aid in 
charity. His wife returned to prayer after his 
departure, .and told me that her husband had not 
long been gone when she felt a delightful feeling 
of relief pass through her burdened heart, and an 
assurance that her prayer was answered. It was 
about this time that I met W. and was afterward 
enabled to find means of relief from his pressing 
and painful want.” 


athe 








LEARNING. 











s¢If I could but Acquire an Education” 

Is a remark almost as common amongst young 
men as another, ‘‘I wish I was rich;’’ and yet 
education is within the reach of every young man 
of ordinary capacity, and determined industry.— 
My worthy and eccentric friend, Grant Thorburn, 
very justly remarks, that ‘‘the grand drawback to 
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every kind of improvement is the common and de- 
grading idea, that certain things are beyond our 
reach, whereas every thing is attainable by the 
employment of means, and nothing, not even the 
knowledge of a common laborer, without it. He 
says also, ‘‘ Let no man think any thing impossible 
forhim. I speak from experience; I commenced 
a seed store, with fifteen dollars; finding it thrive, 
I resolved it should be the first, and now I think 
it is, for while in Britain last winter I saw nothing 
equal to it; therefore, I again say, let no man 
think that any thing is impossible, for this is the 
bane of a}l improvement.” 

He also says that the motto of a Scotch garden- 
er is ‘‘second to none.” So let it be yours, my 
young friends; and, rely upon it,a fixed purpose to 
be amongst the first in your profession or calling, 
will certainly insure to you prosperity and compe- 
tence? 

Shall I tell you how to be first in your calling? 
Nothing can give me more pleasure; and if one 
only in a thousand who reads what I may write 
upon the subject, should thereby become a more 
intelligent and virtuous member of society ,in con- 
sequence of reading this work, I shall be amply, 
richly paid for all my labor; as it is, in my opinion, 
of more importance to society to make one man vir- 
tuous and intelligent ,than to make ten men wealthy. 

If you would be intelligent, and indebted only 
to yourself for it, you must be industrious; devote 
your leisure to labor, and the proceeds of that to 
books, and not as I did, to fine clothes, and to 
frolicking. When you have a book, divide your 
time—your leisure, 1 mean—between study and 
labor, that you may be able, when you have mas- 
tered and become familiar with the first, to ob- 
tain another. Adopt and pursue diligently, this 
one simple rule, and you may rely safely upon it, 
to make you, not only intelligent, but also wealthy 
and virtuous. I never knew it to fail. 

[Apprentice’s Companion. 
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The Rev. Leigh Richmond’s Son. 

The Rev. Leigh Richmond, author of the ‘‘ Dai- 
ryman’s Daughter,” had a son who early showed 
a predilection for the sea, and not all the tender 
remonstrances and admonitions of his parents 
could dissuade him from his object. This proved 
a source of much uneasiness to his parents, and 
many fervent prayers were offered on his behalf. 
At length he left his father’s roof, and for a long 
period no tidings were heard of him; fears were 
entertained that he had either met with a watery 
grave, or died in a foreign land unpitied and un- 
known. One day as Mr. L. Richmond was read- 
ing the newspaper, he observed an account of a 
shipwreck on the east coast of Africa—he at once 
perceived by the name of the ship, that it was the 
same in which his son had sailed. The account stat- 
ed that all on board were lost, except two or 
three individuals whose names were mention- 
ed. Of course it was supposed, as his dear son’s 
name was not mentioned, that he should never 
again see his face until the sea gave up its dead. 
It so happened, however, that owing to the illness 
of his son, the ship had left him at Calcutta, and 
he was conveyed to the house of a missionary. 
His health being restored, and his mind deeply 
impressed with a sense of religion, he resolved no 
longer to spend his time in opposition to the will 
of his parents, but to take the first ship and re- 
turn home. He accordingly embarked in a home- 
ward bound Indiaman. Through some extra ex- 
ertion on board, he relapsed into his previous ill- 
ness, and one morning was found dead in his 
hammock. 

His chest, &e. was conveyed to his father’s 
house, and on opening it the following lines were 
found, written apparently a short time before his 
death :— 

** When vice has held its empire long, 
*T will not endure the least control; 
None but a power Divinely strong, 


Great God! I own thy power Divine, 
That works to change this heart of mine! 
I would be formed anew and bless 
The wonders of redeeming grace.” 
Thus were his disconsolate parents supported by 
a lively hope, that God by his renewing grace, 
had prepared him for, and taken him to his heav- 
enly kingdom. 
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On Meditation. 


Silas. Mother what is meditation? 
Mother. Meditation is thinking over something very 
carefully. To meditate on what we have read is to 
bring it to our thoughts, and reflect about it. If itis 
something that we like, then we meditate upon it with 
pleasure, and think how good or beautiful itis. If it 
is something that tells us what we did not know be- 
fore, then we think how remarkable it is, and we try 
to remember it. If it tells us about something useful 
or pleasant to be done, we think whether we cannot 
do it, and how we shall set about it. Or if it teaches 
us that a is wrong which we are in the habit 
of doing, then, if we wish to be profited, we think how 
improperly we have acted and make up our minds to 
do so no more. All this thinking is meditation. ‘This 
is what David meant, when he said, ‘‘ How I love 
thy law! it is my meditation all the day.” And 
of the godly man, he says, “* His delight is in the law 
of the Lord; and in his law doth he meditate day and 
night.” He does not read the Bible because he is 
obliged to, but because he loves it. And he not only 
reas it, but thinks about it; and that not only while 
he is reading, but all the day afterwards, and even 
when lying on his bed, the precious truths of God’s 
word are present to his mind. 

S. But how did David meditate on the Bible? 

M. Why, if he read the account of the creation in 
Genesis, he would be likely to meditate on the power 
and greatness of God; or if he read about Adam and 


amined the laws given to Moses, he would meditate 
on their excellence and purity, and this would give 
him delight. 

S. But what good would it do just to meditate on 
these things? 

Ah, that is a very proper question. It would 
do David no good “‘just to meditate.” But he loved 
the truth of God, and he therefore would do what he 
saw it required, and keep from what it forbade. So 
when he meditated on the power and goodness of God 
in creation, it would lead him to adore and love God. 
When he saw the evil of sin, he would resolve to 
avoid it. And when he thought how excellent and 
ae the law of God is, he would love it, and feel that 

e was a great sinner, and needed the mercy of God. 
This is the true benefit of meditation. And this is the 
reason why [ wish you to read the Bible, that you may 
meditate upon it during the day; and that when you 
read you may not forget it, but apply it to yourself, 
and think of it, and pray to God to enable you to love 
and understand his word, and .o keep it. 

Now go, my son, and read the Bible by yourself, 
and whilst you read, and after you have done, medi- 
tate upon it, and pray that God’s Spirit would teach 
you. Then you will be able to say with David— 

‘* How sweet are thy words unto my taste! yea, 
sweeter than honey to my mouth. ‘Through thy pre- 
cepts I get understanding: therefore I hate every false 
way.” { Youth’s Friend. 





Plain and Pithy Remarks of old Humphrey on 
Fits. 

Though no doctor, | have by me some excellent 
prescriptions, and as I shall charge you nothing for 
them, you cannot grumble at the price. We are most 
of us subject to fits; I am visited with them myself, 
and I dare say that you are also: now then for my 
prescriptions. 

For a fit of passion, walk out in the open air: you 
may speak your mind to the winds, without hurting 
any one or proclaiming yourself to be a simpleton. 

or a fit of idleness, count the tickings of a clock. 
Do this for one hour, and you will be glad to pull off 
your coat the next, and work like a negro. 

For a fit of extravagance and folly, go to the work- 
house, or speak with the ragged and wretched inmates 
of a jail, and you will be convinced, 

Who makes his bed of brier and thorn, 
Must be content to lie forlorn. 

For a fit of ambition go into the church-yard, and 
read the grave-stones. They will tell you the end of 
ambition. The grave will soon be your bed-chamber, 





Can turn the current of the soul. 


Eve, he would meditate on the evil of sin; or if he ex-| 
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For a fit of repining, look about for the halt and the 
blind, and visit the bed-ridden, and afflicted, ang de~ 
ranged, and they will make you ashamed of com,- 
plaining of your lighter afflictions. 

For a fit of despondency, look on the good thin 
which God has given you in this world, and at aon 
which he has promised to his followers in the next, 
He who goes into his garden to look for cobwebs and 
spiders, no doubt will find them; while he who looks 
for a flower, may return into his house with one 
blooming in his bosom. 

For all fits of doubt, perplexity and fear, whether 
they respect the body or the mind; whether they are q 
load to the shoulders, the head, or the heart, the fo}. 
lowing is a radical cure which may be relied on, for | 
had it from the great Physician: ‘‘ Cast thy burden on 
the Lorp, and he will sustain thee.” 

[London Weekly Visitor, 





Regard to the Sabbath. 

Mr. Kilpin, father of the Rev. S. Kilpin, was ap 
ironmonger, and kept a general retail shop in that line, 
A nobleman in the neighborhood was among his best 
customers. One sabbath morning the steward came to 
the house, and said with an insolent sneer, ‘ Are you 
afraid of the devil, Mr. Kilpin?” ‘* No,” replied the 
good man, ‘1 am not.” ‘ Will you then sell me some 
articles to-day?” ‘* No, I will not; it is the Sabbath. 
day, and the God of the Sabbath I love and fear. To. 
morrow I shall feel much obliged by executing his 
lordship’s orders.” ‘* Very well, if you will not serve 
me to-day, you shall not to-morrow, or on any other 
day.” The steward then retired in a violent rage, 
This scene was never forgotten by the family group, 
and it is pleasing to be able to add, that the nobleman, 
when told of the circumstance, increased his favors, 

8S. S. Visitor. 





‘I wish I were one of God’s Ravens.’ 


Rev. Mr. Bethune, in his address at the anniver- 
sary of the Philadelphia City Society, said, if he were 
called to leave the ministry, he should wish to become 
a Tract Distributer. A little girl, said he, that loved 
her Bible, once said,—‘ Mother, I wish I were one of 
God's ravens.? *‘ Why, my dear child,’ said the moth- 
er; ‘araven is not a pretty bird, why not be one of 
God’s doves?’ ‘Ah, mother,’ replied the heaven- 
taught little one, ‘ Tread in my Bible that God sent the 
ravens to sq his dear children, and that is just what I 
should like to do.’ 








POETRY. 








THE CHILD AT PRAYER, 

‘* Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try; 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high.”’ 

He knelt beside his mother’s knee, 
A bright and beauteous child; 

But his gay laugh and rapt’rous glee 
Were hushed to accents mild: 

And from those lips of roseate red, 

A holier, purer strain was said. 

He knelt—his tiny hands were raised, 
Uplifted was his eye; 

He knew his Father and his God 
Was list’nitg from on high; 

And for a Saviour’s sake would hear 

The infant child that knelt in prayer. 


I’ve heard the noble organ’s sound 
Peal forth in thrilling strain; . 
I’ve heard the well-trained choir around 
Respond to it again; 
But choir nor organ touch’d my ear 
Like that low, gentle voice in prayer. 
I’ve mingled in the giddy scenes 
Where pleasure’s vot’ries live, 
And tasted of the gilded joy 
That wealth and splendor give; 
But nought so blest did I find there 
As that sweet infant child in prayer. 


IJ thought when time had o’er him flown, 
And youth’s bright joys were fled, 
‘Whea manhood’s ardent hopes were gone, 
And years their winters shed; 
Unchanged one joy would still be there, 
The hour at which he’d kneel in prayer, 
And oft ’mid scenes of bliss and-pain 
Fond memory will recall 
A father’s care, a mother’s love; 
But, oh! most blest of all 
Will be the spot to memory, where 


Hymn 134. 





the earth your pillow, corruption your father, and the 
worm your mother and your sister. 


E. S. 


He knelt at eve to offer prayer. 
[S. 8. Visitor. 




































































